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‘\\ARTICLE I. 


EXISTING EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY, NO 5, 


THE EXCHANGE system is closely allied to the cash system, 
remarks on which closed our last article on this subject. It 
is not money that we want, but the necessaries and comforts 
of life. Neither gold nor silver, nor bank bills will support 
life, nor shelter us against rain and snow, nor make us gar- 
ments, nor warmnor furnish our houses. They are valuable 
only as a means of obtaining what we do want. What they 
purchase, is what we want; and, if we can only manage to 
get these things without money, as easily as we now do with it, 
we shall be just as well off as we now are, and even better 
off to the amount lost by the failure of the bank, and the shave 
of the brokers. The community can get along with very little 
money, by adopting a 

GENERAL EXCHANGE sYSTEM. 


To illustrate. Neighbor W. raises a hundred bushels of 
wheat more than he requires for his own consumption, yet, as 
his farm is better adapted to grain than esculents, he raises but 
few potatoes. But Mr. P. raises more potatoes than he can 
consume, yet has but little wheat. Mr. P. saysto Mr. W., “I 
will give you so many bushels of my potatoes for so many 
bushels of your wheat.”? “Agreed,” says neighbor W., and 
both are benefited by the exchange, and can make it as ‘wel 
without cash as with it. 


But Mr. W. also wants some sugar, dry-goods, &c. Ac- 
cordingly, he harnesses up his horses, and takes a load of wheat, 


—not to market to get the money, and then go to the store to 
voL, 1r—18 
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buy his goods, but to take his wheat to the séore direct, and 
offers Mr. Grocer a given number of bushels of wheat for a 
year’s supply of sugar, and Mr. Drygoods a certain number 
more for a given amount and quality of articles in his line, 
Messrs. G. & D., each make the exchange, and deposite the 
wheat in the storehouse, to be shipped in payment of their 
dues in, say New York, or any city where they trade. The 
whole-sale dealer here supports his own family out of these 
products, and pays the board of his clerks in them, (for those 
who take boarders may just as well receive a barrel of flour, 
or a few bushels of potatoes, or fifty pounds of butter, ora 
barrel of pork or beef, as to receive a certain amount in money 
to be taken and paid out for these articles.) The balance may 
be shipped to the manufacturer of these dry-goods, &c., to feed 
the operatives employed in their manufacture, and their fami- 
lies. Or, if not to support those particular operatives, they 
may be again exchanged to feed some other operatives or 
laborers. A little money may be required, yet, if the people 
will but create facilities for these exchanges, and then prac- 
tise on this principle systematically and extensively, they 
will show the banks that they can get along without their 
trash, and this will compel the banks to give them good money 
or none. If there be evils and difficulties connected with the 
making of these exchanges, there are no dosses from the failure 
of banks and the unprincipled shaves of the broker. 


The people of the United States need not then pay annu 
ally mtu10ns of dollars in shaves; nor the whole union be 
prostrated by that most wretched and despicable currency 
which now shuts up our manufactories, throws the honest 
laborer out of employ, and introduces that universal distress 
which now cripples the most prosperous nation under heaven. 


Once more: What currency we have should be uniform— 
the same in all parts of the nation. We need no brokers, and 
should have none. But how to make this currency uniform, 
is the grand question at issue. That a gold and silver basis 
will not and cannot effect this object, is as self-evident as the 
most ample and extensive practical experiment can possibly 
make it. Nor cana national bank do it, else the United States 
Bank would have done it. But a union of this general ex- 
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change system and giving checks, or bank notes, will do it ef- 
fectually, besides equalizing the value of all the products of 
the union. It would make wheat, flour, pork, leather, butter, 
cheese, &c., &c., the same in the western states that they are in 
New York, minus their transpertation only, and effectually de- 
stroy these speculations in the necessaries of life which starve the 
poor only to augment the wealth of capitalists, and thereby 
increase the misery of the rich. If our government were 
faithful and honest, these exchanges and this money, or the 
checks founded on them, should be a government concern, and 
the states be the medium of effecting them. Thus, let prop- 
erty, especially the staple products of our country, its flour, 
wheat, corn, oats, butter, cheese, pork, beef, hides, wool, cot- 
ton, lard, tallow, cloths, iron, coal, farming and other utensils, 
&c., &c., constitute the dasis of a currency, and give value to 
the bills issued. Let each state havea state depot, with 
branches at all points of convenient access, especially on 
Rail-Roads and canals, where farmers, mechanics, and others 
could carry and deposite their wares, products, &c., with fa- 
cility, and either obtain in exchange such other commodities as 
they want, or else receive a check, or draft, or bank-bill for 
the balance. If the precise value of the deposite cannot be 
agreed upon, let him receive a note for a portion of it, to re- 
ceive the balance when thearticle he brings is sold or its prices 
determined. The only difficulty connected with thisarrangement 
will be to decide upon the value of the commodities deposited , 
but, I see no more difficulty in deciding on their value when 
they are made the basis of a bank note than when they are 
taken to a country store, or furnished again for family con- 
sumption. This value will be far less difficult to arrange 
than the discount on an unsound or distant bank note, or even 
on the actual value ofa silver dollar. The real value of a silver 
dollar is now more than double what it was in 1836, and 
fluctuates almost every month, rising and falling with the 
scarcity or abundance of money. Every other difficulty is 
trifling, and this would greatly diminish the very same difficul- 
ty under which we now labor. Since we must have the diffi- 
culty of deciding upon the price of the dollar, we may just as 
well have the same difficulty in deciding upon a dollar’s worth 
of wheat, flour, pork, cotton, &c. 18* 
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But look at the convenience of this method. The holder of 
the bills would be perfectly safe, (or could easily be made so,} 
and not experience one cent’s shave from Maine to Louisiana. 
Thus; a farmer in Ohio, wishes to take the Phrenologica} 
Journal. He takes two or three bushels of wheat to one of 
these depots, and receives an order, or a eheck, or a bank-bil} 
—ail one and the same thing ni this arrangement—to the 
amount he deposites, and forwards this bill to me at N. Y., in 
payment for the Journal. If I want wheat, or butter, or any 
thing that this check will draw, I go and draw it; if not, I 
hand it over to my printer on aceount of wages. Hf he havea 
family and wants any of these staples, he draws it, if not, he 
passes it to his landlord, or to some one else, and whoever 
takes it, has its value at command, just as effectually than 
if he had the silver in his pocket. 


The southern planter wants the Journal. He deposites two 
dollars worth of cotton, or rice, or sugar, or molasses, and for- 
wards his check. I should not then be compelled to go, as I 
now am, with my foreign bill sent me, to a broker to suffer 2 
loss of from ten to fwenty-five per cent before I can use that 
money, and all to fatten a drone of a broker, and fleece me of 
my just dues. The bill is fully worth iis nominal value, and 
passes readily in any state and hamlet in the union. It is bet- 
ter than silver, because it can be sent by mail, and will draw 
the necessaries of life. But let the same Ohio farmer or Ala- 
bama planter have a two dollar bank bill, as good as”gold and 
silver can make it, and send it on to the Journal, and I must 
lose on it because it is wncurrent. No gold and silver cur- 
rency can ever render the same bill good in all parts of the 
union, nor can any national bank that can be chartered, ever 
do it. 

And then, how easy to roba bank, and how much more 
easy for bank directors and clerks to turn robbers, and pocket 
the avails of money that is in the hands of the honest work- 
ing man, only to rob him of the avails of those hard blows by 
which he earned this money. A temptation to dishonesty is 
inherent in the jvery nature of the present banking system ; 
being inseparable from it until men become honest, which will 
be—God only knows when. But what chance to rob a depot 
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such as I propose? A thief could not very well carry off the 
bank in a peck measure, or his pocket. 


But after all, the very worst feature of our banking system, 
is the fact that the bank directors speculate, and thereby ez- 
pand and contract the currency. In these hard times, when 
every thing is down, they buy up great amounts of property. 
This disbursement of paper-and-ink money, renders money 
plenty, stimulates speculation, and raises the prices of things 
far above their real value. When these issues are wanted in 
gold and silver, only one dollar in three can be redeemed, ani 
crash comes the bank. Bill holders run to heartless brokers 
and sell these notes for just what their Acquisitiveness with- 
out Conscientiousness * pleases to offer, and lose the balance. 
Or, if the bank does not break, she suspends, or else resorts to 
a species of dishonesty called financiering in order to keep up 
her credit. Meanwhile the property purchased with these 
issues, has made either the owners of the bank, or else those 
who borrowed the money from the bank, rich, and proud, and 
a great deal better than the rest of the world, or than they 
were before; and, deing thus extra great and good, that is, 
being rich, they are of course good enough to live on the fat- 
tsst of the land—to roll in luxury and revel in extravagance, 
and Jord it over those that Jose the very money that purchased 
their extravagances. The dishonesty ingendered by the pre- 
sent banking system, and the rage implanted by it in the breasts 
of man, is ruinous to the public morals and happiness. They 
open a highway—a broad road to wealth—zzithout earning 
any thing, and thousands throng that road by turning specula- 

¢ors, and living en the profits of those facilities of trade offer- 
ed by banks. 

But this plan which I propose, gives money to those only 
who labor—who produce—to those who earn it; whereas the 
present banking system shuts its doors against the poor man, 
and against laboring men. Those who do not need money, 


*The heads of brokers, whom I have examined, are, as a class, al- 
most destitute of Conscientiousness ;\ first, because conscientious men 
cannot become brokers; and, secondly, any man to be a successful 
broker, must pocket his conscience; so that it becomes small by in 
action. 
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(though they want it prodigiously,) and who do not deserve 
money, because they do nothing towards earning it, are the 
very ones that alone can get it. The man who Jadors for a 
living, or who produces—the only man on earth who deserves, 
or should have money or its equivalent, is utterly unable to ob- 
tain it, first, because he cannot get it; secondly, because if he 
could get it, he could not afford to pay the inéerest on it, out 
of the avails of his labor, over and above supporting himself 
by that labor. 


To this one point, then, let me call the reader’s attention — 
to the fact that the present banking system tends directly and 
powerfully to augment the wealth of the wealthy, which, in 
No. 2, p. 74, was shown to be productive of misery to both 
rich and poor, and that the system I propose, is as directly cal- 
culated to throw it into the hands of all—to diffuse and 
equalize property—to set men to producing instead of specu- 
lating—besides encouraging honesty and industry. Is not 
this plan infinitely superior to the present system ? is it not also 
Seasible and easy of trial ? 

Ihave suggested that government should take hold of it. 
But that they wi// do it, there is no hope. Our government, 
as a government, is crazy, and blinded at that. It is as effec- 
tually deranged, and its primary functions as much perverted 
as are the faculties of any, mad man living. The people 
have nothing to hope for from government, but every thing to 
fear. They must take their own affairs into their own hands. 
Government will never make a bank, nor create a currency, 
that will do the people any good. I therefore propose starting 
a new political party, to be called the phrenological party, the 
object of which shall be to make, and use, and enjoy our own 
money. J propose a new currency. f propose that your neigh- 
bor Wheat, who want to get the Phrenological Journal for 
Vol. IV., to take wheat to the amount of two dollars worth, to 
some forwarding merchant or transportation eompany, and 
through him ship it to O. S. Fowler, 131 Nassau st., New 
York ; and on its arrival, I will forward you the Journal—the 
risk and loss and expense of transportation being yours, and 
the price of the wheat, or flour, or whatever you send, to be 
regulated by the price of the article you send, in New York. 
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Send me any of the staple commodities, any article of general 
utility and demand, and I will send you the Journal. 

I say you paying the transportation. This you can do by 
an additional supply of the article you send. But, if you lose 
the price oftransportation, you gain much more, namely the 
difference in the price of commodities between your place and 
New York. 

But as it will be very inconvenient to send two dollar’s worth 
of produce at a time, let a combination be formed, and ten or 
twenty dollars worth be sent at once. But let it be understood 
that I do not run the risk of transportation, nor pay its freight 
expenses. Its safety will depend upon the way in which it is 
sent. In thus throwing myself upon the integrity of my read- 
ers, I trust that no one will take an undue advantage of this 
offer. Yet I fear this but little, because no dishones¢ man will 
want to take the Journal, and Aones¢ ones will do the fair thing. 

But a still more feasible plan will be,to take your grain, 
&c., to a miller who ships his flour te New York, and procure 
an order on his agent in N. Y. This order can be franked, 
because on business relating to a periodical, and when drawn 
here, the Journal will be sent. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully suggest the propriety of 
forming wssociations at the south and west for the systematic 
transfer of these products to New York, with the view of cre- 
ating a currency ov this basis. I feel sure that, sooner or later, 
in a greater or less degree, associations analogous to those I 
have named, will be formed, and a new currency established. 
Begin this system right, and it will soon undermine and de- 
ulish the present banking system, give the poor man the im- 
mediate avails of his labor, and turn all his commodities into 
ready cash, equalize the fprices of our staples all over the 
union, the transportation alone excepted, raise the price of 
grain at the west, and diminish it in the east; but above all, 
he the most effectual ¢ariff that can be adopted, because then, 
those who sell their manufactures to us, that is, importers, 
must take their pay in our money, and if they draw it, must 
draw grain, or must simply exchange manufactures and com- 
modities with us. They now receive payment in bank notes, 
and draw and ship specie, which cripples our banks, and 
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obliges them to contract their issues, which makes the money- 
market tight, and deranges both the currency and the manu- 
factories. I appeal to every man of common intelligence, if 
this is not the MOST effectual pro/ective tariff that can be cre- 
ated ? and whether it is at all possible, so long as our imports 
exceed our exports, to prevent the balance from being drawn 
in specie from our banks, and they thereby drained, and com- 
merce crippled. Foreigners have no confidence in our banks, 
and require the specie, and this will ruin any currency under 
heaven, even an exclusively gold and silver one. We now 
have the very worst currency that can be. Essentially defec- 
tive, conducted on principles fundamentally erroneous in their 
very nature, because they outrage Acquisitiveness by giving 
only one-third the face of all the bills out,and that in the 
best of the banks, and then doubly outraging it in the failure of 
banks, and in the shaves to the brokers, it would ruin any na- 
tion under heaven but our own; and, it would ruin, I mean ruin 
even this nation if its resources were not inexhaustib/e, and 
its enterprise unbounded. And then, to have even this mis- 
erable currency picked all to tatters by our tinkering legislators, 
adding fuel to those spontaneous flames that are consuming 
both it and the nation as fast and as far as they can possibly 
be consumed, is too aggravating, too intolerable to be borne. 
Look at the Pennsylvania Legislature—at one time, sanction- 
ing a suspension ; that is, telling the banks that they may cheat 
and rob the people dy daw, and again telling them, you may 
issue small notes (if it be proper to issue any notes at all, it is 
certainly as proper to issue sma// ones, and forbidding the issue 
of small notes, but allowing the issue of large ones, is telling 
the people, that they shall. not take poison in sma doses, but 
cramming it down by the mouthful at a time,) provided yeu 
lend the government a proportion of these issues to pay us for 
making long speeches, passing charters, legalizing suspensions, 
and compelling the people to take their pay in rags. Let the 
banks alone as far as legislating for or against them is concern- 
ed, and the people will regulate this matter themselves, by ac- 
cepting or rejecting their issues, according as the banks are 
good or bad, but give the banks /egislative protection on the 
one hand, and then force their spurious issues down the throats 
of the people on the other, and if you do not make the times. 
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as hard as our times now are, it will not be the fault of your 
measures ; and, if you do not ruin the nation, it will be sim- 
ply and solely because you can not. 

In these remarks, I have aimed rather at making out a gen- 
eral plan of operation—at giving an ou¢line or skeleton, than 
arranging its details. These minor arrangements can be made 
only by a convention, and an interchange of ideas. But can- 
not even this crude plan be immediately adopted and impro- 
ved by practice ? It is simple in principle, safe in its operation, 
and certain in its beneficial results, and, above all, it gives you 
money without resorting to Jones, which, in a previous article, 
p. 150 I showed was injurious by its stimulating Hope and 
Acquisitiveness—organs already quite too large in the Ameri- 
can head. 





ARTICLE II. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF 
PRESIDENT TYLER. 

When asked to which political party I belong, I uniformly 
say, “to neither.” If questioned still farther, “Then what is 
your private opinion as to the two most prominent parties?” 
I reply, “I think doth parties ought to be served as the yankee 
school-masters were wont to serve two naughty boys, namely, 
whip them, and then send them home to be whipped over 
again.”? Politics, as now conducted, scorn and despise. The 
reason of my contempt for them, I will give in the series of 
articles entitled “Existing evils and their remedy.” 

Hence, in speaking of the head and character of Pres. Tyler, 
I shall not be biased a hair’s breadth by party predilections, 
but shall tell the ¢ruth, especially as regards his bumps—his 
character, and administration can be judged of by others as 
well as myself. 

In 1835, I examined the head of John Tyler, ex-governor, 
and then U. S. Senator, of Virginia,and in my work publish- 
ed soon after, gave the following description of him. Governor 
Tyler of Va., furnishes another striking proof of the truth of 
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Phrenology. His head is large, his temperament extremely 
active, (it is the bilious-nervous, or motive-mental, which 
gives and indicates strength of intellect and power of feeling, 
with some brilliancy of talents ;) his intellectual organs through- 
out are developed in an unusual degree; while Benevolence is 
a predominant trait of character. Mirthfulness is also very 
large.” In anaccompanying table of developments, some of 
the organs are marked as follows: Friendship, very large; 
Approbativeness, moderate, or only three; Self-Esteem, very 
large ; Firmness, very large; Conscientiousness moderate, and 
exerting but a limited influence upon the character, &c. This 
would render him comparatively regardless of public opinion, 
and entirely willing, at the call of his other faculties, to array 
himself against it, while his predominant Self-Esteem and 
Firmness would render him self-sufficient; obstinate in 
prosecuting his purposes; regardless of advice and remon- 
strance, and determined on taking the responsibility and carry- 
ing his points, at all hazards. 

I now appeal whether his repeated veto messages do not 
evince these qualities in the strongest degree ? Who but a Gen. 
Jackson or a John Tyler would dare to throw himself across 
the path of the American Congress—a body that'should com- 
mand respect, at least as the representatives of the will, and 
personification of the desires, of the most free and enlightened 
nation on the face of the earth—and say to them, and through 
them, to every voter in the union, “your will must give place 
to mine. I veto your bills. I arrest your progress. I render 
null and void all your important deliberations??? Who but 
one possessing that very organization of small Approbative- 
ness and towering Self-Esteem and Firmness, which is as- 
cribed to him in my work, would dare to veto more than one 
bill? But Tyler has vetoed several in succession. In fact, 
not one cardinal Whig measure but hehas vetoed. If he had 
vetoed half a dozen bills of minor moment, he would have 
evinced large Self-Esteem and Firmness, and small Approba- 
tiveness, but, to veto, one after another, bills regarded by allas 
of the last moment to the nation, is a confirmation “strong as 
holy writ’ of the coincidence between his character and de- 
velopments. 
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But more. For several years, the political struggle between 
the Whigs and Democrats, has been one almost of life and 
death. In this struggle,the contest has been on those very 
questions, the bills of which he has vetoed. The election 
which elevated him to the vice presidency, had its issue in a 
national bank which he has vetoed, a protective tariff, which 
he has resisted; and on those cardinal points between the 
Whigs and Democrats, on which he has placed himself in op- 
position to Congress and the nation. Ours is a government of 
the people, not of a dictator ; and, every man elected to office, 
is bound by obligations the most sacred to obey the voice of the 
sovereign people, or resign. The expression of the will of the 
people, through those very ballot-boxes which elected him to 
the vice presidency, was too strong, too unequivocal to be mis- 
taken; and yet, he takes the responsibility upon himself of 
thwarting every important measure of the whig administra- 
tion. 

But stillmore. He was elected as a vice president merely. 
He owes his veto ‘power, not to the votes of the people, but 
to the death of president Harrison. This also should render 
him far more cautious about arraying himself in opposition, or 
rather in open hostility to the congress of the nation and the 
clearly expressed will of the people, than if he had been elected 
to the presidency. Since the people have given the adminis- 
tration to the Whigs, it of right belongs to them. Be their 
measures right or wrong, good or bad, the people have chosen 
them, and Tyler is bound by every principle of justice, and by 
a deference to the opinion of the nation, not only not to thwart 
the administration of the whigs, but to further their measures 
all he can, because he was eleeted to further whig measures. 
And here he shows his feeble Conscientiousness. Large Con- 
scientiousness would make any man “obey or resign.”? Unless 
he could cordially co-operate with all the leading whig meas- 
ures, he should not have accepted a whig nomination. Hav- 
ing accepted it he should not have proved false to those who 
elected him. He should have signed the bankbill, or else re- 
signed his office. High moral feeling, a regard to pure justice 
and to the rights both of the people and of the whig party, 
would have compelled him to approve their measures or resign 
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that power which he could not conscientiously exercise for 
the furtherance of those measures to further which he was 
elected. 


I argue thus, not because I approve of the measures of the 
whigs, not because I advocate a bank, and especially such a 
one as he vetoed, not at all because [ am in favor ofa high pro- 
tective tariff, for I am opposed to ail tariff and protection, 
(first, because poverty and starvation are “nearly”’ as distress- 
ing to the poor laborer in England, as to the manufacturers of 
the U. S., and all that we do to protect ourselves, only aug- 
ments their distress, but mainly because the money put into 
the hands of government by the tariff, comes easily and goes 
easily—because a tariff only makes our government officers 
public spendthrifts; whereas, if this same money were paid by 
direct taxation, it would be no harder to pay it, but the peo- 
ple would look right closely after its expenditure, and put in 
economical rulers,and reduce the expenses of government 
two-thirds at least ;}—but I argue thus to show the utter want 
of correct moral perception, and regard for the rights both of 
the whigs and of the people. I believe the measures he has 
vetoed, should be vetoed. [I believe that if carried out, they 
would be curses to the nation, still, he is not the man who 
should veto them. Itis Ais duty to sanction them. The peo- 
ple have deliberately chosen these measures—then let them 
have them. Neither individuals nor nations should be forced 
to doright. They should be argued with, and then left to choose 
for themselves, to have their choice, and suffer the consequen- 
ces. But Tyler’s Benevolence is very large—much larger 
than Conscientiousness, together with a vigorous intellect—not 
however the intellect of a Webster, or even of Van Buren,—- 
but enough to see that these measures will prove injurious to 
the nation. Hence his Benevolence overruies his Conscien- 
tiousness. That is, he does good, though he does wrong. 


The minor developments of President Tyler, indicate candor 
and sincerity, much noble-mindedness and disinterested good- 
ness, philanthropy, and patriotism ; the strongest friendship, but 
he is in danger of being too partial to friends in the adminis- 
tration of government where personal considerations should 
have no voice. Hehas a devotional, religious tendency ; a literary 
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east of mind; good sense andjudgment, not an excess of sel- 
fishness, great resistancc,too much of a disposition to rule and 
dictate, not a little of the aristocratic feeling, none too much 
republicanism, has not a very well balanced head nor enough 
harmony of character—a quality all-important in a chief- 
magistrate and eminently characteristic of President Harrison, 
—and is rather too ardent, impulsive, and liable to be govern- 
ed by his feedings or previously entertained opinions, besides 
having a great deal of kindness and good feeling. His motives 
are better than his yudgment—though not motives of moral 
principle so much as of benevolence. 

I now appeal whether his developments, as given in my 
work, especially as regards his great Self-Esteem and Firmness, 
and want of Approbativeness and Conscientiousness, are not 
in striking harmony with his conduct, and especially his vetoes? 

I know indeed that in this article, 1 have run foul of doth 
political parties, for which I expect a severe castigation, but I 
have followed President Tyler’s phrenological developments 
implicitly, and am sure these remarks will commend them- 
selves to every unprejudiced mind, as ¢rwe—politicians and po- 
litical influence, I neither court nor fear. The readers of the 
Journal may expect other similar articles on the phrenological 
developments of other conspicuous public men. 
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ARTICLE III.2 © 
PHRENOLOGY AND BEGGARY—A FACT. 


Practicability of Phrenology. 

Mr. Eprror :—When a doctrine is so clear that its truth can 
be demonstrated by a novice, Dr. Gibbons says it ought to be 
received by all that possess ordinary intelligence. And, that 
the propositions of Phrenology are susceptible of proof in this 
way, the following narrative may show. 

In the Fall of 1840, one day towards evening, a man called 
at the residence of the writer, asking alms. _As he lifted his 
old hat in salutation, I was surprised at the remarkable promi- 
nence of his forehead, in the region of “Causality.”? And, in 
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order to test the pretensions of the new science. I invited him 
into the house ; and, without acquainting him with my design, 
asked him what he was doing for a support. He replied that, 
of late he had been occupied in the invention of a Marine- 
Torpedo, but that, having no friends or means, it was aban- 
doned; and he was now wandering without any particular 
destination or business, though he would gladly accept of any 
employment that would yield him a subsistence. 

I remarked that he must have devoted himself to some sub- 
ject requiring much reflection; and, on being pressed to dis- 
close the meditations that had most occupied his mind, he 
started in surprise, as though by some necromancy I had read 
his very thoughts; and observed that, he had indeed been 
much interested in one subject, but, as he was an ignorant, ob- 
scure, and a poor man, the progress and result of his delibera- 
tions, could not be edifying to others, and they had, therefore, 
been kept to himself; while the abstraction of manner, super- 
induced by the absorbing ardor with which he had pursued 
his theme, made people think him crazy; and perhaps was 
one reason why he had become an outcast and penniless. 

He unfolded his little pack, and handed me three duodecimo 
manuscript volumes, observing, that, as I was the only indi- 
vidual that had ever manifested an interest in his behalf, he 
hoped I would accept his papers containing the result of his 
humble researches; farther remarking in a very touching 
manner, that as he had no home, business, or friends, nor was 
possessed of any abilities or accomplishments that could ele- 
vate him in society, the books were quite an unnecessary en- 
cumbrance in his pilgrimage. 

During our conversation he evinced an astonishing famili- 
arity with the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of many com- 
mentatOrs, He was conversant with history,and had read 
many philosophical authors,—and yet he was a beggar! 

His head was very large—broad—depressed on the crown, 
high in front, and the forehead, over the eyes, very protuber- 
ant. 

May I inquire, sir, whether such a conformation justified 
me, phrenologically, in conjecturing at once that the poor fel- 
low of whom I have been speaking, was intellectually no 
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common man ?—and was he fitted to write profoundly, as he 
certainly has done in the three volumes yet in my possession, 
upon an abstruse question that"has long puzzled the philoso- 
phers of the world? 

His subject proved to be the “Identity of the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel, with our North American Indians !”’ 

His style is so logical and forcible, that I have on several 
public occasions, introduced his work to notice; and it is re- 
garded by many intelligent gentlemen as a most remarkable 
performance. 

With profound respect, yours, &c., R. H. 
Professor Fow.er. 
Williamsburgh, N. Y., 1842. 





ARTICLE IV. Hw 
PATHOLOGICAL FACTS. 
0. S. Fow.er Esq.,— 

Dear Sir: We promised to forward to you some patho- 
logical facts confirmatory of phrenology; but the pressure of 
our business has prevented a compliance, till this moment. 
The difficulty has existed in the want of proper vouchers; 


without which, we do not ask others to give credence to facts _ 


merely; for, a lofty pyramid is already raised, and a few more | )) 


of this nature. (|But Phrenology does not rest upon one = 


only are necessary to complete its apex when skepticism itself 
shall be compelled to believe.)) There are several other facts’ 
we intend to ferret out, when we are again in the section of 
country where they occurred. 

While lecturing at South Deerfield about the first of this 
month, Mrs. Betsey Sprague made to us the following state- 
ment, which, at our request, she gave in writing, with the 
privilege of publishing it to the world. 

Statement. “My late husband, (Mr. Ephraim Sprague,) 
for many years after marriage, was a very warm-hearted 
friend, anda devoted husband. Indeed no man more than he, 


was attached to his friends or manifested those traits of char- -) 
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&cter which are purely friendly. He received a severe blow 

‘upon his head, which caused much pain for a time ; but he so ~ 
far recovered as to be able to attend to his business. After this ! 


partial recovery, he frequently manifested an alienation of 


friendship ; and was often suspicious that his best friends were 
his enemies. 


For the last five years of his life, he became very irritable. [} ® 
| Nothing could be done for him to his satisfaction; and, the is 
\would often complain to his hired-men that J was his enemy. c 

“ As the difficulty increased in his head, his affections for me, . 
(of whom before he was very fond,) appeared at times to be t 
entirely alienated. This caused me much sorrow, and I de- 
sired to conceal the fact from my neighbors. I doubled my 
assiduity to please and comfort him; yet his suspicious fears, ; 
irritability and coldness were frequent. His intellect remained 

\ unimpaired till his death, which occurred June 5th, 1840.” 


From these phenomena we at once concluded, that the or- 3 
gans of Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Combativeness and Ad- 
hesiveness, must have been the seat of the cerebral affection. 

Mrs. Sprague stated that, a Post Mortem examination was 
conducted by Dr. S. W. Williams, of this place, (who is not a 
Phrenologist,) to whom we were referred for the particulars 
of the case, which were as follows: 

An abstract of the report of the Post Mortem examination of Mr. E. 
_ Sprague. 
“Upon examining the head, we found the dura-mater ad- 
hering more firmly than natural tothe scull. This membrane 
/ was thin and not injected. The scull itself was very thin.* 
| ( The right lobe of the cerebrum was healthy. The left was 
¥ || much diseased upon the ¢op and back part of it, even as far 
\ as the falx. An abscess had formed in this place, of the size 
y of a small goose-egg; or, rather, the brain in this place was 
much softer than natural, and in that state which the French 
call ramollissment. It contained but little pus. The shape of 
| the softened part was pyramidal, poinsing towards the base of 


\ the cerebrum on that side of the head. All the other parts of 
\the brain were natural.” 


_ * A condition which always accompanies great mental action. 
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“JT hereby certify that the above is a correct copy from my 
statement of the Post Obit. examination of the brain of 
Ephraim Sprague, of South Deerfield, who died June 5th, 1840, 

“STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS.” 

“Deerfield, June 20th, 1842.”’ 

The doctor remarked to us in explanation, that he intended| 


/;the report to be understood, that the diseased part of the hem-,) 
a isphere was upward, backward, and outward. 


Thus the diseased part, corresponded with the organs of 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, and Adhesive- 
ness, (to which we have alluded) and produced an interrup- 


tion of the natural manifestation of those faculties. 
BUEL & SIZER. 


“Mr. Fow.Ler :— 

“Sir: A Mr. McNaighten, of Wheeling, and myself, were 
passengers in the stage which changed horses at Fair View, 
at a Temperance House—we were slfown into a room, adjoin- 
ing the room appropriated to travellers generally, in which 
there was a lad about 16 years old, laying on a bed with his 
head tied up. I felt an immediate interest to know the cause, 
and was informed that a horse had kicked him, some days 
previous, on the side of the forehead. I desired to see the 
wound, which was precisely at the point where the organ of 
Mirthfulness is located. I immediately inferred that, (as in 
other cases of inflammation of the cerebral organs,) increased 
action must exist, and predicted the conduct during his 
illness to the woman in waiting; but, she having just come, as 
nurse merely stated her belief in the correctness of my obser- 
vations. That instant the landlord entered, and I repeated what 
I before had remarked—of his disposition to witty and 
ludicrous observations, during febrile action—which astonish- 
ed him as wellas Mr. McNaighten. On inquiry, I ascertained 
that the physician who attended him had never intimated 
from what his peculiar condition of mind had arisen. The 
lad was considerably reduced in weight, and,no doubt by 
depletion, in order to reduce what is deemed a mental derange- 
ment from febrile causes; when, in fact, there was naught 
else than an inflamed condition of. one organ to arrest the at- 


tention of any one acquainted with the functions of that 
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portion of the cerebrum. I was thanked kindly for my ob- 
servations, and left my compliments to the physician, with a 
request that what I had stated as the cause of mental eccen- 
tricity in the patient, should be communicated to him, with 
the hope that any course of treatment which might have been 
adopted would be changed accordingly. 

“ About 20 years ago,I met in Lexington, Ky., with a 
mechanic, (I believe a carpenter,) who told me that he had 
several years previous, received a severe wound in the left 
upper part of the forehead, (the scars of which were remain- 
ing,) from a piece of scantling falling on it. I think he told 
me that Dr. Dudley, of that town, had trepanned him, or re- 
moved some pieces of bone. What was remarkable in this 
case, was, that during the state of inflammation that followed, 
he felt an irresistible degree of joy and playfulness, that his 
ideas took a remarkably humorous turn, and he felt inclined 
to sing droll and lively songs, to compose lively poetry, a thing 
he never before had any talent for, and that he had continued 
to feel more gay ever since, and that his whole disposition was 
more cheerful, and inclined to read works of fancy.’” 

DR. KLENGEL.’, 

The following is the communication from Mr. Hitcheoek, referred 
to on p. 123 of the Journal.—Eb. 

“Mr. O. S. FowLer,— : 

“Dear Sir: In your lecture last evemng, you alluded to an 
anecdote of myself, ana as 1 did not at the time respond to the 
request to relate the particulars, I will do so now upon paper, 
with the remark that you are at liberty to make such use of it 
as you think proper. 

“After your lecture on the evening of the 21st inst., I re- 
marked to you that your anecdote of the man who received 
an injury in the head, near the organ of Tune, and who, soon 
after, began to sing, reminded me of a fact with which I was 
acquainted, concerning a man who received a severe injury in 
the head, and who found it impossible to suppress an involun- 
tary disposition to langh. I inquired if this could have been 
caused by an injury of any particular part of the brain, and if 
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so, What part. Your answer was ‘Mirthfulness,’ and to locate 
which, you placed your finger on my head. Linguired whether 
you could discever a scar, er the effects of a wound under 
your finger. You replied ‘yes, and inquired whether it was 
of myself 1 had spoken, which was the fact. 

“In erder to show that my situatien at the time was not 
such as was calculated to excite Mirthfulmess, but on the 
contrary, the very opposite emotion, I will give you the facts 
as briefly as possible. 


“In 1826, myself with another mdividual -were assaulted in ) 


a murdereus manner by two others; among other wounds I 
received, was one at er near where phrenologists locate Mirth- 
fulness, (the scar of which you have seen as above stated) — 
the blow being ofsuch force, (made with a small stone-cutters 
axe,)as te leave me entirely senseless for some time. After 
the affray was over, and as the wounded were brought in, (four 
were severely wounded—one of the four mortally,) one man 


was led in by two others, his head, arms and hands, were | 
dreadfully bruised and cut, and he was completely drenched 


in bloed ; and as he came in he exclaimed, ‘Iam a dead man, 
I am a dead man—my head is all split epen.’ This exclama- 
tion, and the manner of it, struck me as ludicrous; and after 
our wounds had been dressed and we had been removed to 
our own quarters, this exclamation of my friend would recur 
to my mind; and, although the surgeon was not without ap- 
prehension that our weunds might prove fatal, still I found it 
impossible te suppress a disposition to laugh immoderately 
when this idea would recur.. I was sensible of the impropriety 
of mirth at such a time, but finding it impossible to suppress 
it, I did my best te conceal it from these in attendance upon 
us, and more especially from my wounded friend who was 
the cause of it, and whe lay in the same room with me. I suf- 
fered much during the follewing evening and night in my en- 
deavors to suppress it and the cause of this strange propensity, 
notwithstanding which, I lay many hours that night covered up 
in my bed convulsed with laughter. This state of the mind 
continued but with diminishing force for more than a week, , 
“Respectfully, 
“J, HITCHCOCK” 


Rochester, Jan. 23, 1841. 19* 
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Ideality and Sublimity. 


The husband of a lady in Providence, R. I., informed me 
that his wife often felt a most intense pain in the temples, and 
in putting his hand upon her head to show me its location, put 
it upon IpEALITy anv Susiimiry. The following acconnt of 
her mental and cerebral condition, will show that during the 
attack of this disease, she suffered extremely from the inflam- 
mation of the organs of Ideality and Sublimity, and at the 
same time experienced an exaulted manifestation of the feel- 
ings and emotions produced by these faculties. In other words, 
her organs of Ideality and Sublimity and the sentiments of 
the ideal and sublime, were similarly affected. Ep. 


Providence, Jug. 26, 1842. 
Mr. Fow rer: 

Sir,—Whatever there is in the following statement that will 
be useful to you or others, is at your service, with the liberty 
of making any alterations by way of improvement, which 
you may deem best. Wishing to oblige, I remain 

Respectfully yours, I. G. H. BARSTOW. 

During the early part of my life, I do not recollect to have 
been afflicted with inflammation of the head. I had a great 
desire to write poetry even before I could write, which I 
learned to do atthe age of seven years. When this inflamma- 
tion first commenced, it was not violent or of long continu- 
ance; but has regularly increased in both, until the present 
time. It is for the most part confined to the left side of my 
head, but it sometimes alternates, though never so violent 
when inthe right side. My first warning of its approach is a 
coufusion of thought, and an unnatural depression of spirits. 
The pulsations of the head increase rapidly. The veins on 

| the side of my head also appear swollen, and resemble in 
feeling tightly drawn wire. These appearances are attended 
with very great pain in that region of the head where they 
occur, and great heat, My hands and feet are cold; indeed 
there seems little circulation of the blood through the whole 
system, excepting in the head. I always feel a desire to write, 
and more especially to write poetry, and was accustomed, 
f»rmerly, to do so; but the increasing violence of its attacks, 
se entirely prostrates the strength of my system, as to preclude 
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ail possibility of my doing it now. I sometimes fall into a 
light slumber, but am always sensible of my distress; and 
frequently suppose myself wandering amidst beautiful and 
sublime scenery. All thoughts of real life give place to the 
ideal. My imagination revels amidst scenes of its own crea- 
tion until entirely spent; and cannot be aroused sufficiently 
to write uutil it has had time to recover itself, 





ARTICLE V. 
PHRENOLOGY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—NO. 2. 


If it be asked what is Animal Magnetism, I reply, it is that 
spirit, that vital principle, on which life, sensation, enjoyment, 
suffering, and every function of mind and body depend. And 
its abundance and character determine the intellectual and 
moral qualities not only of man, but also of the brute creation, 
and will doubtless be found to extend to the vegetable king- 
dom, if not to constitute the main and primary element of all 
things. 

Nor is its discovery as recent as is generally supposed. It 
was unquestionably known to the ancients, and employed in 
giving those prophetic inspirations and prophecies on which 
they placed se implicit a reliance.* 


*Dr. Sherwood, the author of a new system of medicine, founded 
on Magnetism, makes the following remarks on this subject. «The 
state of the human system, called the mesmeric, sleep-waking or som- 
niscient, was long known to the ancient eastern nations, who practised 
manipulations and employed the magnet in the healing art, like the 
magnetists of the present day. ‘Travellers in the eastern countries de- 
scribe paintings found in the temples of Thebes and other ancient 
cities which represent persons in a sleeping posture, while others are 
making passes over them. ‘The priests of Chaldea, of Nineveh, of 
Babylon, of Judea and Jerusalem, and the priests and physicians of 
ancient Greece and Rome practised magnetism im their temples and in 
the healing art long before’ the Christian era. Aristotle informs us 
that Thales, who lived six hundred years before Christ, ascribed the 
curative properties in the magnet to a soul with which he suppesed it 
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Many of the fundamental truths of Magnetism are in the 
mouths of the whole community. Thus “Satan is always 
near when we are speaking of him,” is used to signify that 
when we are talking or thinking of any person, that perso 
is apt to come right in upon us. Inother words every man 


has a magnetic atmosphere which pervades and precedes him. 


His spirit desires to see, and is intently engaged im contemplat- 
ing his friend, or enemy, as the case may be, and this contem- 
plation of this friend or enemy, excites the spirit of that friend 
er enemy, in consequence of the spirit of the former preceding 
his bodily presence and exciting the spirit of the latter to 
think about him. 

Again: it is considered injurious for healthy children to 
sleep with sickly or feeble persons. Magnetism explains this. 
by showing that the healthy magnetism of the well one is com- 
municated tothe sickly one, just as when you lay a hot brick 
between two cold ones, the heat of the one is communicated to. 
the others, and their cold received in return. Whenever I 
magnetize for any pain and remove it, I feel that pain running 
up my arms, and often spreading through my whole body. 
King David employed this principle in choosing a young and 
healthy woman as the bed-fellow of his declining age. I ask 
believers in Revelation why this fact was recorded, if not to 
teach this great truth of Magnetism and Phyisology ? 

“Gaping is catching,’’ also expresses the general sentiment 


to be endowed, and without which he also. supposed no kindof motion 
eould take place. Pliny also affirms the magnet to be: useful in curing 
diseases of the eyes, scalds and burns ; and Celsus, a philosopher of 
the first century after Christ, speaks of a physician by the name of 
Asclepiades who soothed the ravings of the insane by manipulations,. 
and he adds that his manual operations, when continued for some time, 
produced. a degree of sleep or lethargy.. ‘They also obtained, from per 

sons iu the somnisecent state,a knowledge of the past, the present, and 
the future, which they regarded as perfect, and, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, they proclaimed to the world from their temples the knowledge 
thus obtained. ‘These temples,in which their most distinguished 


| elairvoyants,. priests and priestesses were supported by the voluntary 


eontributions of different nations, were plundered and destroyed by 


| the barbarians in after ages, and the art by which that knowledge was: 
ebtained, was lost in the dark periods which ensued, 
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that the state ef mind possessed by one is transmitted to those 
about him, and the means or medium of that transfer, is Mag- 
netism. This is also the instrument or agent by means of 
which one individual operates on an other in conversation, and 
a speaker affects an audience. 


The speaker is again remagnetized by the audience; for, if ) 


he utters a sentiment which the audience like, they send back 
a hearty response, and he is invigorated and emboldened. But 
if he says what they dislike, they throw back a dampening 
embarrassing influence, and he becomes confused. 


Nor do I make the declaration without reverence, that the 
miracles of Christ and his apostles, were made by means of 
its instrumentality. Christ enquired who-+had touched him, 
adding, “for I perceive that virtue has gone out of me.” And 
if there be anything in the predictions of Miller, in regard to 
the second coming of Christ, that coming will be found to con- 
sist in the re-discovery and general belief and practice of the 
sciences of Animal Magnetism, Phrenology, and Physiology, 
which bring “glad tidings” to the afflicted children of men, 
and by which the sick are restored to health, the well guarded 


| 


against pain, the vicious reformed, the virtuous preserved in\_ ) 
| - 


their standing, and man presented with the key of his men- 
tal and moral nature, by which all the hidden capabilities of 
that nature may be unlecked. Some mest astonishing and im- 
mediate cures have been performed by means of Magnetism. 
Teeth have often been extracted frem magnetized persons 
without their experiencing one particle of pain, and maladies 
innumerable healed. A few weeks since, L. N. Fowler mag- 
netized a lady in Boston, whe, during the magnetic sleep, had 
a large tumor cut out of her shoulder without experiencing a 
particle of pain, or indeed knowing that it had been taken 
from her, until, on being awaked, she was surprised to find it 


gone. Medicines are given in this state, by merely magnetiz- | 


ing water, and willing it to be any kind of medicine, or to 


have any specific operation on the system of the magnetized: 


which the magnetizer pleases. A few daysago, I magnetized 
a person for the first time, and calling for some water, mag- 
netized it and willed it to be a dose of salts. A wry face was 
made up, and the person asked what the matter was. “It 
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/tasts like salts,” was the reply, and they operated severely R 
the whole night, exactly as a powerful dose of salts would ness 
} have done. In this way, medicine has often been given for nor 
local diseases, to operate on the liver, stomach, bowels, heart, dev 
blood, &c., with the happiest results, curing the tooth-ache, or be ] 
| face-ache, relieving the head-ache, and removing the inflam- Chi 
mation, pain, and swelling from wounds, sores, &c., is now a hol 
common, every-day matter—as familiar to every magnetizer me 
as his dinner. the 
The magnetizing of the Phrenological organs is also very ize 
common, and, as far as I have seen or heard, perfectly satis- in 
factory to every candid person who has witnessed them. But mé 
there is one feature in phreno-magnetism, which really deserves el 
attention—and that is producing a permament impression— sa 
one that lasts for days and weeks. My brother, 1.. N. Fowler, 
co informs me that he magnetized a lady’s Alimentiveness when Ji 
she was awake, and that, by throwing upon it a powerful b) 
charge, her appetite, before very poor, had been so restored ti 
| that for weeks she had eaten more every day, than before in t] 
any one week. ft 


Said a lady to me the other day, “Here, magnetize my Ac- i 
quisitiveness, for ’m going a shopping, and want to get good s 
bargains.”? I did so, and two hours afterwards, I met her on Q 
her return. She complained I had made her walk to town 
and back for nothing, as she could not find any thing to suit 
her. Dr. Underhill, of Cleveland, O., well known asa lecturer on 
‘Temperance and a magnetizer, stated to me that he threw a 
y power charge of magnetism upon the moral sentiments of 

a perverse, wayward, andill-tempered Miss of 13,and that the 
.J |lady of the house, weeks afterwards, remarked to him that 
~ since she had beenmagnetized, a perceptible change had come 
' over her—that from being perverse, and unwilling to do things 
required about the house, she had become remarkably kind 
and obedient, and had shown no signs of stealing or lying, to 
both of which she had previously been addicted. I also mag- 
netized a young lady in a similiar way, and left her moral sen- 
timents highly charged, and the next day she said that she had 
never experienced so calm and happy and even heavenly a 
\state of mind as she had ever since she was magnetized. It 
doubtless continued. 
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Rev. La Roy Sunderland has restored cases of decided mad- 
ness, and my brother has materially benefited insane patients, 
nor is the time far distant when the power of “casting out 
devils,’ which is only another name for curing insanity, will L 
be practiced by good men of the present day, as it was by © 
Christ and his apostles. | Now, as then, it requires good men, 
holy men, pure-minded men, men in whom the moral senfi-p, 
ments are amply developed, to elevate the moral feelings of ; | |_’ - 
those magnetized ; for, as is the magnetizer, so is the magnet-. 
ized. Ifthe former be fierce and fiery in his passions, or bad | 
in disposition, the patient is similiarly affected; but if the| |... 
magnetizer possess high-toned moral feeling, or purity and i hs 
elevation of character, the magnetized will experience the) 
same cast of mind. 

The laying on of the hands of Christ and his apostles, and 
Jacob’s laying his hands upon the heads of his grandsons and) | ,, ~ 
blessing them, was only the magnetizing of their moral sen- 


timents. The “laying on of hands’’ by the apostles, was for’| K, y ) 
NA 


the express purpose of exciting the moral sentiments, and } 
these hands were put upon the moral organs. Through all 
nature, every function, every thing done, has some instrument, 
some means, (I do not mean cause, but instrument,) by the 
action of which the effect is produced, and Magnetism is the 
instrument or agent employed by Christ and his apostles by 
which, their miracles were performed. 

These and other points of harmony between Animal Mag- 
netism and what has been observed so long and so universally 
as to have passed for proverbs, forms one, and that the 
weaker evidence in favor of its truth. Another and a still 
stronger is found in the beauty and philosophy with which it 
explains the modus operandi of the animal and mental econo- 
my. Itshows us how—by what instruments and agents the 
various physical, intellectual, and moral functions of our na- 
ture are performed. Especially does it show how the face be-\ 
comes the mirror of the mind, for every organ in the brain, 
and all the organs of the body, have a magnetic connexion | | 
with the face, by which, when any organ is excited, that por- 
tion of the face with which this organ is connected, is also ex- 
cited so as to give the expression of the acting organ to the ) 
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face. And in every point in which I have examined this con 
nexion, it has been in perfect harmony with Physiognomy, 
and expresses the very passion, or emotion, or mental faculty 
of the acting organ.* 

The NATURAL LANGUAGE of the organs, when the various 
patients are magnetized, affords incontestable proof that these 
results are natural, not artificial. 

Thus, when Self-Esteem was magnetized, the position of 
the patient, the looks, walk,expression ofcountenance &c., were 
inimitable, altogether surpassing any acting or mimickry I 
ever beheld. When Veneration was magnetized, the expres- 
sion of countenance, clasped hands, uplifted eye, subdued, de- 

. votional-tones of the voice, one and all evinced the true /eel- 
ing of reverence, being too true to nature to be imitation. 
The ravings of Combativeness, the winning smile and manner 
of Approbativeness, the up-and-down posture of Firmness, 
the hearty laugh of Mirthfulness, the greedy exhibition of Ali- 
mentiveness, &c., when each of these anc other organs are ex- 
cited, are so infinitely superior to all the acting and imitating 
that I ever saw, that I am constrained to believe them rea/, not 
feigned. 

In the next No. of the Journal, the names and definitions, 


of the newly discovered organs, together with one of the cuts 
already promised, will be given. 


* Dr. Redfield, of Watertown, N. Y., thinks he has diseovered a 
system of Physiognomy founded on a connexion between the phreno- 
logical organs and the various bones and muscles of the face, by which 
the size of the organs in the head may be correctly inferred from ob- 
servations made on the face. He says that defence, or Combativeness 
gives an acqualine nose, or a prominence towards its upper portion, 
(very large in Tyler,) that Acquisitiveness causes the nose to spread out 
just below this point ; that Amativeness causes the chin to project down- 
ward and outward, (very marked in Aaron Burr,) &c. He contem- 
plates publishing his views soon. They strike me as in the main cor- 
rect, and harmonize, in several important points with the poles of the 
organs, to which allusion has already been made. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


A CHAPTER OF FACTS, 


In compliance with the invitation of several gentlemen of 
Westchester, Pa., I visited the Co. Jail, for the purpose of examin 
ing its inmates. On laying my hand on one of the prisoners, 
Mr. Barnard Jones, I exclaimed, “Secretiveness predominant. 
He is dark, scheming and cunning—will not tell the truth. 
Acquisitiveness and Constructiveness are also very large.’ 
This prisoner was convicted of passing counterfeit money. 
He had been arrested on the same charge before, but by his 
cunning, fastened the crime on others that were innocent. My 
last remark was, “You are too cunning. Your Secretiveness 
will get you into difficulty.” He replied, “My old teacher 
used to teach me that ‘cunning was better than strength.’ I 
know Iam cunning, but man can not get along without it.” 
To his counsel, he denied most pointedly the crime for which he 
was condemned. His lawyer told him he had better tell the 
truth, as lies ouly prevented him from cross-examining the 
witnesses. He then admitted his crime, and acknowledged his 
having often repeated it. 

On placing my hand on the second prisoner’s head, John 
Currey, I started back involuntarily, exclaiming with surprise, 
“You, sir, are too fond of the women.” “J am fond of my 
mother,” replied the criminal. “But that’s not all,’”’ said I. 
“Your passions are violent, and impulses powerful ; and, what 


is more, you do not govern your passions at all, but let them y= 


drive right out. Just as you feel you act. Remember to 
bridle your passions, or you do not know the consequences.” 

He was convicted of committing a rape of the most flagrant 
character, on a young girl only 14 years old, and employed so 
much violence that, for sometime, herlife wasdespaired of. The 
case was so plain against him, that no defence could be made. 
He was sentenced to 10 years imprisonment in the Penitentia- 


that, once becoming enraged at a man, he made at him with 
a scythe, andcame near killing him. On another occasion, he 
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seized a pitchfork as the nearest weapon of his wrath, evin- 
cing ina terrific degree just the qualities ascribed to him by 
Phrenology. All my remarks were emphatically characteris- 
tic of the persons examined. 

I also examined in public several prominent characters in 
the borough, and among others, Dr. Darlington, President of 
the Westchester Bank, author of an excellent treatise on Bota- 
ny, and one of their first citizens, both in point of high moral 
worth, and of literary attainments. I began by describing 
his high-toned conscientious scruples and integrity, remarking 
that he was a pillar in society, and commanded the entire con- 
fidence of all. I also remarked that he had a truly pAilosophi- 
cal mind, and had the organization which indicated high lit- 
erary attainments, especially in the natural sciences. 

Mr. Moses Regensburg was also publicly examined. Of 
him I remarked that, his organ of Language was very large, 
adding, “he expresses himself with peculiar grace and elo- 
quence, and has a remarkable memory.”’ “That’s a fact,” 
exclaimed Mr. R. I continued, “He has also a wonderful 
talent for learning languages.”’ “I know 13,” replied Mr. R. 
On other points of his character, and, also, on others publicly 
examined, Phrenology was equally successful. 1 described 
Lawyer Haines as possessing extraordinary communicating 
and oratorical powers, and Mr. H. is distinguished for his elo- 
quence, both in speaking and writing. 

















MISCELLANY. 

— ' The Phrenological Almanac for 1843, edited by L. N. Fowler, 

and published in the same office with the Journal, is ready for delivery. 
in Its contents this year, are unusually rich, and the illustrative cuts, excel- 
of lent. First, comes a cut the head of Jonathan Edwards, so eminent 
ta- for his profound reasoning and his exemplary piety ; accompanied 
ral with a short sketch of his life and character, together with his phreno- 
ng logical developments. ‘That high and expansive forehead, in connexion 
ag with his giant powers of intellect, affords one strong proof that there 
ne exists a relation between the size of the intellectual organs, and the 
‘. powers of the intellect. Washington Irving follows; whose full eyes, 
te and great breadth in the regions of Ideality, Sublimity, and Mirthful- 

ness, show that he also is a living, and a most striking witness that 
f Phrenology is true. Where will the reader find a more ample develop- 


ment of these organs in the head, ‘or of these manifestations in character ? 
’ Elder Jacob Knapp is also introduced, and his developments given. 
, Whether they accord with his true character or not, every reader will 
judge for himself, and whether they will tend to reconcile those con- 
| flicting opinions of him which now distract the public mind, remains 
to be seen. 
The likeness of McDonald Clarke, ‘the mad poet,” is excellent, 
and a worthy tribute to his talents is paid him. With different treat- 
ment, this distinguished son of genius would have shown forth as one 
of the brightest stars in the firmament of American poets; but, the 
treatment he received really ruined him. Indeed, the direct means 
and procuring cause of his death was some wag’s playing upon “ 
hopes and fears in regard to Mary Jones, solely the idol of his heart, rol 
and object of his song. Clarke was told that Mary was yet to be 1 WA! 
bride. His hopes were thus raised only to be blasted, and the conse- | Y ; | 
quent dixappointment, inereased his cerebral excitement till he was, \ at 
taken to the lunatic asylum, where he soon died. No bust of him was) y" 
taken, ; 
Portraits of Elias Hicks, the Siamese ‘'wins, Red Jacket, Dr. Cald- 
well, and some others, accompanied with a short history of their lives, 
as coinciding with their phrenological developments, together with 
much other valuable and interesting matter, follow, and render it well 
worthy the attention of the Amature Phrenologist, and the inquirer 
after the evidence of the truth of this science. 
Price 124 cts. single copy, 18 per dozen, $6 per hunhred, $50 per 
thousand. As it is a periodical, letters ordering it by mail, can be 
franked, and as it contains only one sheet, the postage will be trifling 
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Mr. M. B. Sampson, the able London coriespondent of previous 
volumes of the Journal, has again arrived in this country, on business 
connected with the “ Bank of England.” He kindly furnished the 
Journal with what it has long wanted,—a copy of his work on “Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence, considered in relation to mental organization.” As 
‘soon as the restricted limits of the Journal department can admita re- 
view of it, with quotations, it will be inserted. It is a:most able docu: 
ment, and takes just the ground in relation to criminal law, which the 
Editor has long entertained and advocated, namely, that our criminal] 
code requires essential modification, if not a total revision. Or, rather, 
more moral influence, and less physical force are required. As agen- 
eral thing, if men will not do right without laws, and because it is nent, 
they will not do right with laws, nor from fear of the penitentiary, or 
the gallows. And if we relied upon moral motives more, and less on 
brute force, or what is the same thing, on fines and prisons, we 
should have more honesty and safety, and less rascality and crime. 
That is, if we had fewer courts and lawyers, and more Phrenologists, 
we should have more virtue and less vice. I will add, that dealing on 
the pay down principle, advocated in No. 6, would destroy above half 
of our legal business. Phrenology makes great havoc among law and 
lawyers. A single instance: Mr. A. sued Mr. B. for a debt of @55, 
A litigation ensued, an appeal followed, and judgment was finally ren- 
dered against Mr. B., so that he had to pay, the $55, added to a bill of 
costs, amounting to $361 besides the lawyers fee. Phrenology says, 
pay down, and let the security for the payment of a debt be in the 
honesty of the buyer ; and let one dishonest act destroy a man’s credit, 
that is, be a warning to others not to trust him. Let honesty be held in 
the highest estimation, and its absence mark a man as Cain was brand- 
ed in the forehead. 


Strictures on Dr. Epps’s “Christian Phrenologist.” Mr. Day- 
ton’s communication on this subject, is received. It coincides entirely 
with my own views on this pointt; still, the limited circulation in this 
country of Dr. Epps’s work, renders the publication of his strictures 
scarcely necessary. I despise this truckling to existing prejudices, 
whether religious, social, political, or any other, manifested by some of 
the English Phrenologists. Phrenology I admire. Christianity I also 
admire, (not modern, Christianity, or rather the modern perversions 
of Christianity, but the Christianity of the Bible,) and I think I dis- 
cover a perfect similarity between the two ; but, Phrenology shows up 
some of the notions engrafted upon Christianty by modern sects in a 
clear and exposing light. It is also destined to do much to reform 
Christianity, or rather modern bigotry ; but as I intend to sift this mat- 
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ter thoroughly in the Journal, in the work advertised iti the prospectus, 
entitled “The Nattral Theology of Phrenology, its aspect on, and 
harmony with Revelation,” I shall postpone entering upon a Girect dis- 
eussion of that subject till the completion of the works on “Education’’ 


and ‘Hereditary Descent.” } 
LU 


The natural Language of the faculties-—“Why do you not-hold 
up your head as J do?” inquired a proud, empty-headed fop, of a strong 
minded farmer. ‘Look at that field of grain,” answered the farmer. 
“All the valuable heads hang down, like mine ; while those that have 
nothing in them, stand up straight, like yours.’ Large intellectual K 
organs cause the head to hang down, and bend the body forward. _ 

Testimonials in favor of the practical utility of Phrenvlogy.— 
Said a gentleman in a conversation upon the merits and benefits o 
Phrenology, “if 1 could have obtained a knowledge of Phrenology | 


ment, even in a pecuniary point of view ; but, its value in moral and 
intellectual points of view, can never be reckoned in dollars and cents.” 


A 


Said a young man who had nearly ruined himself by dissipation, but; ~ / 


\ 


was reformed by Phrenology, “I think more of Phrenology than of| 


Vv 


. 
any thing else. It has already done me more good than all the school- | , a4 


ing I ever had, and I would gladly do any thing in my power to sup- — 
port it. [I never had ‘any thing interest me so much.” These were | 
nearly his words and he appeared to feel all he said. 


A Dream.—The following statement in regard to Mrs. Adams, whose 
husband was murdered by Colt, was marked for insertion in the first 
No. of Vol. IV, but delayed till now for want of room. 

“The following very singular circumstance in connexion with the 
melancholy murder of Adams by Colt, which may be relied upon a 
literally true. From the first moment of her husband's disappearance, | 
Mrs. Adams was persuaded that he had been murdered. For two or 
three days she would give no reason for this belief. At last she com-| 
municated to her friends that she had a frightful dream early in the | | 
week of his disappearance. She thought she saw the bleeding corpse of | 
her husband, dismembered and packed in a box! and so confident was 
she that she should never see him more, that it excited her very little 
when she heard that his body had been so discovered.” 

The above was copied extensively into most of the papers, and is 
only one of thousands of similar facts occuring continually. How 
are they to be explained? Are they imaginary, or are they produced 
by the intuitive action of one or more faculties? If so, what faculty? 
By{what Jaw are they produced, or on what principle accounted for? 
These questions may perhaps be answered in the Journal_hercafier. 
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early in life, for $20,000 it would have been a most successful invest-_ |/(| 
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} These interesting questions are now answered by the discovery of a 
. | new organ, below Causality, that predicts future events. 

Phrenology in Ann Arbor, Mich-—These remarks were written to 
preface the quotations from the Ann Arbor paper, which closed the last 
Journal.\\ If “one sinner destroyeth much good,” one able and zealous 
phrenologist can do incalculable good in awakening attention to this 
science, and spreading its benign truths.)) Besides procuring above 
twenty subscribers for the Journal, and creating an extensive sale for 
Phrenological works in that section of Michigan. Mr. Townson Esq., 
of Ann Arbor, has awakened an interest in the science which will 
never cease, if it does not leaven the whole of that youthful state with 

(i glorious doctrines. ‘They have formed a vigorous society and have 
obtained a cabinet and promise much for the future, and the encour- 
agument offered by such whole-souled co-operation, is quite as great as 
the good effected. Cannot Mr. T. furnish a full report of his lec- 
tures and labors, and some valuable articles for insertion in the Journal ? 


Derinitions.—Politeness.—Telling white and black lies, and play- 
ing, I’m afool and you’re another. 

Relizion.—“I am more righteous than thou”—going to church to 
get business ; and praying Sundays and cheating week days. _ 

Intellectual Greatness.—Condemning such fooleries as Phrenology, 
Animal-Magnetism, &c., without knowing anything about them.’ 

Wisdom.—Making one’s self miserable. 

Philosophy.—Causing nature to square with our theories, and dis- 
daining to be tramelled by observing and obeying her laws. 

Beauty.—A small waist and a big bustle. 

Symmetry.—A slim, lean, spare-faced, hornet-shaped woman, liber. 
ally padded in front, and essentially hipped, 

Riches.—Making use of other people’s money. ‘ 

Gentleman.—An article made by tailors. 

Following the fashions.—Making one’s self a fool and hypocrite. 

“The chief end of man.”—To make money. 

Politics. —Lying, 

Pickpockets.—Bank officers and brokers, 

Benevolence.—Giving a starving drunkard a dramy for his last six- 


pence. 
Republicanism.—T wenty-four U. §. sailors rowing one midship- 

man from the Brooklyn Navy Yard to N. Y. to take an airing. 
Gentility.—Refined hoggishness.* 


*Cheaterfield,ahe prince of gentility, says, it matters little what a man d U 
mainly how he doce fe sieenenaiaaan adie — 








